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A NEW THEORY AS TO THE USE OF THE DIVINE 
NAMES IN THE PENTATEUCH. 

By Henry A. Redpath, 
Oxford University. 

The theory which is the prevailing one, it must be confessed, 
about the sources of the Pentateuch has been gradually evolved 
from the investigations taken in hand by Astruc, in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, who was the first to draw attention to 
the use of the divine names in the Pentateuch. It is from that 
starting-point that all the later theories have been elaborated, 
which, if we may venture to say so, have become so intricate in 
their multiplication of sources that it becomes a bewildering 
matter to follow them ; and we could well imagine that, if only 
some simpler theory could be produced with any amount of sub- 
stantial evidence on its side, it would be gladly welcomed even 
by some of those who at present support the current view. At 
any rate, the time has come, we venture to think, when some of 
the writings on the other side (i. e., opposed to the present theo- 
ries) — e. g., that by Wilhelm Moller, Are the Critics Right? — 
ought not to be passed by in silence by the advocates of the 
prevailing theories. 

I will take one of the latest works on a part of the Penta- 
teuch, Professor G. B. Gray's Numbers, simply as an illustration 
of what I mean as to the complex theories which are now in 
vogue. According to him, the documentary sources of that book 
are, in alphabetical order, D, E, H, J, JE, P, subdivided into 
P*, P», and P x — eight in all. Of these, J is of the ninth century 
B. C; E of the eighth century; P* was written about 500 B. C; 
and so on. Can anything more complicated be imagined ? Has 
anyone ever been able to produce the smallest fragment even of 
these separate works ? Can a single book be produced in any 
language constructed exactly after this fashion ? 

But, further, these theories are not free from many difficulties, 
their upholders themselves being witnesses. There are difficul- 
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ties in some cases in distinguishing between JE and P, still 
greater difficulties in distinguishing between J and E, and some 
passages that can only with difficulty be fitted into the theory at 
all, so that, it may be, we must add to our list a seventh-century 
amplification of J or E. Further still, if these theories are right, 
there are misplaced passages in JE. Still further, we have (1) 
fragments anterior to J and E; (2) part of Balaam's prophecy 
was a later insertion than the rest ; (3) P is the work of many 
hands and many generations ; P g is the work of a single writer, 
P s and P x of an indefinite number of hands. Then note the fol- 
lowing statement : 

It is seldom possible to refer passages with any certainty to P. s . . . . It 
is impossible to determine with any confidence how much, if any, of the mat- 
ter defined as P* formed an original part of P e . (Pp. xxxv, xxxvi.) 

What P preserves is also some of it earlier than P g . Notwith- 
standing all this, Professor Gray thinks he can outline the prob- 
able contents of P g . This craving after definite sources leads to 
such statements as the following : 

In view of the difficulty of separating with confidence any elements from 
JE which may be embodied in this passage [above, p. 132], it cannot be 
safely used as evidence that the term of forty years for the wanderings in the 
wilderness was found in that source, still less for its presence in either of the 
two ultimate sources. But [and note this] it is clear on other grounds that 
"the forty years" formed part of early Hebrew tradition: see Amos 2: 10; 
5:25. 

Again : 

In both P and D the Forty Years' Wandering is a period of punishment ; 
on the other hand, passages in the early prophets seem to imply that the 
period was regarded as one of special divine favor (Amos 2: 9 f.; 5 125 f.; 
Hos. 2: 16 (14)). 

Again note how the writer goes on : 

The two points of view are not necessarily irreconcilable ; but, under the 
circumstances [**. e., simply of the obligation to accept the theory pro- 
mulgated ! !], it cannot be safely concluded that the primitive character of the 
wanderings was a primitive element in this story. (P. 161.J 

I wish it to be distinctly understood that I have taken Pro- 
fessor Gray's book only as a specimen to illustrate what seems 
to me to be the complications and difficulties of prevailing theo- 
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ries. It is a book full of most important matter, and, in particu- 
lar, his illustrations from other religions are extremely valuable. 

Considering, then, all these difficulties, it has for a long time 
past seemed to me that, if only a reasonable account could be 
given of the use of the divine names Yahweh and Elohim, a fresh 
point of departure might be made in the study of the Pentateuch. 
If such a theory could be established, all other points which have 
been evolved from them, in many cases only by a system of 
subjective criticism, would then be reopened for discussion with 
a much greater chance of obtaining substantial results. My 
present subject, of course, touches only a small part of a much 
larger one. 

Let me now briefly indicate what facts we have to go upon, 
starting with our present Hebrew Bible — the Authorized Version 
of the Jewish church of today. 

As it stands at the present time, it is a composite production 
in its text and in its contents. The text consists of [a) conso- 
nants, and (6) vowels and accents. Besides these, there is a 
certain number of critical notes in the margin. These elements 
combined form what is called the Massoretic text. Between the 
fifth and the eighth century A. D. this edition of the Hebrew 
Scriptures — to all intents and purposes what we have now — had 
its origin. Such a statement as this shows how little we know 
about the Hebrew text. No Hebrew Bible in existence, so far 
as is known, is earlier than the ninth century, whereas we have 
Greek Bibles of the fourth or fifth century, and parts of the LXX 
translation itself (and in particular that of the Pentateuch) go 
back to the middle of the third century B. C. 

Somewhere, then, between the fifth and the eighth century 
A. D. was the beginning of the written vocalization of the con- 
sonantal text; even now the synagogue rolls have no points. 
No doubt this vocalization was based upon the traditional read- 
ing of the text, but it is very often artificial, and certainly incon- 
sistent in places. 

Behind the date of the vocalization of the Hebrew text we 
have with us only the consonantal text, no doubt read with toler- 
able consistency, as to its vocalization, throughout the Jewish 
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church. How far back are we to carry this consonantal Bible 
complete in all its parts ? Here again nothing definite can be 
stated. The nearest answer we can give is, somewhere between 
200 B. C. and 100 A. D., the latter limit being most probably 
too late, owing to the witness of the New Testament, which has 
references to its threefold division, as well as to the books of 
Daniel and Chronicles. It is quite natural to suppose that the 
scribes and Pharisees would be the leaders in the work of settling 
the canon, as the Sadducees concerned themselves mainly with 
only the Torah or law. 

For our present purpose we can pass by the extremely inter- 
esting discussion of the composition of the canon of the Old 
Testament and of the books that were looked upon with suspi- 
cion before the settlement of the canon. 

With that settlement all other earlier Hebrew texts of the 
Scriptures seem to have gradually perished, or to have been 
compulsorily destroyed wherever Jewish ecclesiastical authority 
prevailed. The doctrine, pharisaic no doubt in origin, that not 
one jot or one tittle of the law was to be altered, was extended 
to the whole Scriptures, and in later times was so pressed that 
practical uniformity was created in the text of all copies. 

But that this did not prevail before, and that there were vari- 
ous editions of the same book is obvious. At the present time 
it is hotly contended whether the book of Ezra or the first book 
of Esdras more nearly represents the original form of the Hebrew 
text. But, putting that on one side, we have two different 
recensions of the last chapters of Exodus, and the diffeient 
arrangement of the prophecies of Jeremiah, as well as the vary- 
ing versions of Daniel, to prove this. The LXX, the New Testa- 
ment, and the newly discovered fragments of papyrus containing 
the Ten Commandments alike bear witness to a variation even in 
the order of the decalogue, while the LXX over and over again 
testifies to readings other than those of the Massoretic text. 
There is evidence also from the varying texts of the Greek ver- 
sion that it was modified by different scribes to suit different 
Hebrew texts. 

But, though this be so, neither versions nor Hebrew text bear 
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any witness to the existence — and, in the case of the Pentateuch, 
the evidence goes back to the third century B. C. — of separate 
narratives such as are demanded by modern critics. The only 
exception that might be alleged to this general statement is per- 
haps the state of the Greek text of I Kingdoms ( I Samuel) in the 
passages concerning the conflict of David and Goliath, but this 
does not affect the subject of my present paper. 

We have reached, then, the following point, that at the middle 
of the third century B. C. the Pentateuch existed, in the main, 
in its present form, though, whether by displacement in their 
manuscript or from some other cause, the LXX translators varied 
the order of some of the later chapters of Exodus. At the same 
time, there existed, as must necessarily be the case in manuscript 
copies of the same work, varieties of reading. 

We turn now to the Scriptures themselves, to see what internal 
evidence can be found to help us in our investigation. 

I would call attention, first of all, to two of the Psalms, 53 
and 14, which are practically identical, with one notable excep- 
tion, namely, that whereas Ps. 14 contains the name Elohim three 
times and Yahweh four, Ps. 53 contains the name Elohim seven 
times and Yahweh not at all. They are obviously two editions 
of the same psalm. The title, indeed, of the latter is fuller than, 
but not discrepant from, the former ; but our critical friends put 
the titles of the Psalms out of court, so we need not stop to dis- 
cuss that point. 

Following upon this, let us place in juxtaposition two passages 
from the Pentateuch itself: Exod., chap. 3, and Lev. 24: 10-23, 
taking them just as they stand in the narrative. The first pas- 
sage records the well-known revelation of the name Yahweh 
to Moses, to be by him revealed to the children of Israel. The 
second describes a less familiar incident — the case of the man 
who "blasphemed the name" (*. e., the tetragrammaton ) , with its 
reference to the divine oracle — and records the law that was 
laid down and the punishment that ensued. 

It was only, of course, in later times, after nearly all the 
canonical books had been written, that this law was held to 
include and support the ineffable character of the divine name 
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Yahweh, and that the repugnance to using it then grew up. We 
meet something very like it in "the incommunicable name (to 
afcoivwvrjTov Svofta)" of Wisd. 14:21. But the idea of the name 
as standing for the God is very many centuries older. 

Now, if we consider the impressions likely to be made on 
men's minds by the first and second of these narratives, and then 
look back to the first of them, it does not seem to me at all 
unreasonable to suppose that there were two editions of the 
Pentateuch, and perhaps of some other portions of the Old Testa- 
ment in existence before the finally accepted settlement of the 
text : ( 1 ) Yahwistic, in which the tetragrammaton was of frequent 
occurrence, though not to the exclusion of the name Elohim, as 
is testified by the occurrence of both names in Ps. 14; and (2) 
an Elohistic edition for more popular use, perhaps always contain- 
ing the name Elohim, or at any rate without the name Yahweh, so 
that there might be no risk of the incommunicable name being 
inadvertently read. Traces of this in the Hebrew text are per- 
haps still to be found in the printing of HliT when it follows 
^IK with the points of CTONi, and in the unusual phrase TtW 
nifcOS, which is usually explained as an abbreviation for HIST 

1 t6k. 

It would be quite possible, if this is so, to explain the present 
Hebrew text as a combination of such previous editions, by an 
eclectic process not always due to chance, or to taking first one 
text and then the other, at haphazard. Students of paleography 
know well how the text of a manuscript varies in quality; how 
parts of manuscripts are constantly lacking or illegible from the 
ravages of time, fire, worm, or water ; and how missing words 
or passages have to be supplied from other sources. This has to 
be done whether the person doing it possesses a critical spirit or 
not. 

Such a theory, to my mind, will give a much more satisfactory 
explanation than the prevailing one of how it is that suddenly in 
thecourseof the narrative the divine nameis changed. Thus at the 
end of the account in Gen., chap. 19, of the destruction of the cities 
of the plain, which has the name of Yahweh throughout, the narra- 
tive is summed up in a single verse which uses the name Elohim : 
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"When Elohim destroyed the cities of the plain .... Elohim 
remembered Abraham " (vs. 29 ) . Or take the next chapter ( 20 ) , 
which is Elohistic till the last verse: "Abraham prayed unto 
Elohim: and Elohim healed Abimelech, and his wife, and his 
maidservants ; and they bare children. For Yahweh had fast 
closed up all the wombs of the house of Abimelech, because of 
Sarah, Abraham's wife " (vss. 17, 18). 

To a simple mind there does not seem to be any very obvious 
reason, at any rate in the second case, for assigning the account 
of cause and effect to two differently derived narratives. Driver 1 
says 19: 29 belongs to P, and 20: 18 appears to be due to the 
compiler of JE. But if between vs. 17 and vs. 18 the Elohistic 
text failed for some cause or other, and the Yahwistic text had to 
be resorted to, this would explain the transition from one name 
to the other at this particular point. 

Other cases might be adduced, e. g., the frequent change 
between Elohim and Yahweh in Gen. 29 : 31 — 30 : 24, which is so 
hard to explain with the prevailing theory. So Driver says of Gen., 
chaps. 29-32: "It must remain an open question whether the 
points of separation between J and E have in all cases been rightly 
determined." But what if J and E both contained the complete 
narrative, as my theory would suggest ? 

There remain two important points to be considered : 

1. In Gen. 2: qb — 3: 23 we have a section of no great length 
in which both Yahweh and Elohim occur in juxtaposition. This 
is not hard to explain upon my theory. In this section we have 
a conflation of readings of the two types of manuscript, and per- 
haps with an object. In the previous section the creation of the 
world is ascribed to " the God of nature." In the present section 
the God of nature is to be identified with the "God of revela- 
tion" — Elohim and Yahweh. 

2. The occurrence of Yahweh followed by Elohim with the 
possessive suffix: "Yahweh his Elohim, Yahweh my Elohim," 
etc. This form of expression does not occur, I believe, before 
the revelation of the divine name in Exod., chap. 3. The second 
name is then inserted by way of definition of the first. It is quite 

1 Introduction to Literature of Old Testament. 
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natural to imagine that at first, if we take the narrative as it 
stands, the new name required definition to those to whom it was 
revealed : "Yahweh, that is to be your special appropriation of 
Elohim to yourselves; he is my Elohim, our Elohim, your 
Elohim, and so on ; and so even I am Yahweh thy Elohim ;" 
and in one passage Balaam claims Yahweh as his Elohim. 

In Deuteronomy, in particular, where the greater part of the 
book is devoted to the so-called utterances of Moses, it is reason- 
able to suppose that he to whom the name Yahweh is said to 
have been especially revealed, or the chronicler of his words, 
should be represented as using the double appellation. As time 
went on, this reason for the double name would be forgotten, 
while its use would still prevail. 

Before leaving the paleographical question as regards the 
Hebrew, I should like to make one further remark. 

There is no doubt, I think, that before the time when so much 
attention was directed to the accuracy, letter for letter, of the 
Hebrew canonical Scriptures, a considerable amount of abbrevi- 
ation of words was used in their reproduction. There are frequent 
indications of this in the LXX ; but I need not go into that now. 
What more concerns us, however, is the fact that the Hebrew frag- 
ments of Ecclesiasticus show that two or three forms of abbreviation 
were used for the tetragrammaton ; and, if some similar form of 
abbreviation were used for the name Elohim, it is easy to see how 
constantly confusion might arise between the two names, in 
badly written or partly perished codices. 

If I am asked what were the relative dates of the two editions, 
or their respective antiquity, I say that it is very difficult to speak 
with any absolute certainty. I think myself that the Yahwistic 
edition (with a certain amount of occurrences of Elohim) was, 
without doubt, the earlier, and the Elohistic the later. It may 
be that we have in this theory a reasonable account of what is 
said about the reading of the Law under Ezra in Neh. 8 : 8, 
where, according to the Revised Version, "they read inthebook, 
in the law of God, distinctly" (marg. "with an interpretation") ; 
but the theory does not, in any way, depend upon it. It is, at 
any rate, noticeable that the verb which is represented by the 
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word "distinctly" occurs certainly only twice besides in the 
Hebrew Scriptures (once also in the Aramaic, Ezra 4: 18; it is a 
misreading in Ezek. 34:2), and that, of these two passages, one 
is Lev. 24 : 12 — the section about blaspheming the name, already 
treated at some length, where we read "to declare distinctly (or, 
to interpret) to them at the mouth of Yahweh ;" while the other 
occurrence of the word is in the passage of a similar character to 
that in Leviticus where an authoritative interpretation was sought 
of how the sentence on the sabbath-breaker was to be carried out 
(Numb. 15:34)- 

If this accounts for it, then an authoritative form of reading the 
law is to be ascribed to Ezra's time, and that would naturally 
be the form without Yahweh. 

It is, at any rate, easy to conceive that at some time or other 
the narrative in Leviticus as to the " blaspheming the name " so 
impressed either individuals or the ecclesiastical authorities that 
a purely non-Yahwistic recension was put forth. 

THE EVIDENCE OF THE LXX. 

I now proceed to indicate what evidence I think exists in 
favor of this theory in the LXX. 

I have already stated how persistently the LXX shows that 
the Hebrew Bible had, before the settlement of the text which 
superseded all others, many variations of text, though to all 
intents and purposes but little variation of contents; and that 
where these variations occur, they, with one exception, and that 
not in the Pentateuch, do not bear out in any way the conten- 
tions of the modern theorists. 

We turn now to the use of the words 0eo'? and /evpios in the 
LXX. 0eo'? is the usual representative of Elohim, and tcvpio<: of 
Yahweh, but not always ; and this has evidently caused Professor 
Gray considerable perplexity, as is evidenced by his note on pp. 
310—13 of his edition of Numbers. As to the Hebrew use of the 
two names, he comes very near, in some respects, to what I con- 
ceive to be the truth, when he says: 

No conclusive and complete explanation of this usage [in Numb. 22 : 2 — 
24:25] can be given. It is partly due to fusion of sources; it is perhaps 
partly due to an editorial principle incompletely carried through. It is to be 
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observed that in 22:2-21 God (*'. e., Elohim) is consistently used in the 
narrative, Yahweh in the speeches of Balaam. It is possible that God stood 
originally in (some of) the speeches, and has been deliberately altered by an 
editor in order to make it clear that Balaam owes what he has to say to the 
God of Israel.* 

As to the Greek, the conclusions he arrives at are : 

(1) An unsupported reading 6 0s in the LXX is valueless as evidence of the 
original reading ; (2) that such a reading adds little or nothing to other evi- 
dence favoring an original reading D^flbXCn) '• DUt (3) Aat wherever (i) ks 
appears in the LXX, it deserves attention as a possible indication of the 
original text. 

The whole of his note well repays perusal, but it seems to me 
that the theory I am advocating is much simpler and will supply 
an ample explanation of both Hebrew and Greek readings. 

We must of course, be prepared sometimes to allow, when we 
remember how 0eo9 and Kvpum are written in Greek manuscripts 
(0C and KC), that a confusion between the two Greek words is 
quite within the range of possibility, and that to this may be due 
the cases where the Greek manuscripts vary between the two 
names ; but in other cases where there seems to be no doubt 
about the Greek reading, I am persuaded that it points to the 
occurrence of the corresponding Hebrew name in the text before 
the translator, whether that be the name in our present Hebrew 
text or not. 

1. I would first of all draw attention to the fact that in the 
Yahweh-Elohim section of Genesis (2 : 46 — 3 : 24), in five cases 3 
in codex A 6 Beds stands alone as the representative of the two 
names. B and K, of course, do not exist. This goes a certain 
way toward corroborating my theory that we have in Yahweh 
Elohim a conflate reading. 

"For this statement he refers to Dillmann. 

3 2 : 5, 7, 9, 19, 21, in which E (the Bodleian Genesis) agrees with A. The same 
rendering occurs in Exod. 9:30 (B). For somewhat analogous renderings elsewhere 
we have 8e6s representing Yahweh El in Gen. 14:22 (AD), and both "flbX fllST 1 and 
15T13S8 m!"P etc., in Exod. 3 : 18 (BA) (here it is particularly noticeable, coming 
where it does, immediately after the account of the revelation of the name Yahweh), 
similarly in Exod. 4:5 (B); 5:3 (BA); 8:27 (23) (B), 28 (24) (B) ; 10:7 (B), 8 
(BA); 20:10 (A); 29:46; 3 2:ri (A); Deut. 4:34 (B*); 6:1 (B*); 12:31 (B); 
13:3(4) (B); 16: II (BA), 21(B); I9:I(BAF); 23: 23(24) (B); 30:5 (B). 
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2. In 104 passages 4 defc stands for Yahweh. 

It is noticeable that ( 1 ) in a large proportion of cases the 
reading of the uncial manuscripts quoted by Swete is unanimous ; 
(2) that in several cases this use of 6efc falls into small groups, 
or connected passages. This would tell in favor of my theory, 
if, as I suppose, resort was had from one edition to the other 
when the manuscript being used was defective. I believe that if 
the examination were carried on beyond the Pentateuch, similar 
phenomena might be observed in certain books. I have also 
tried to form a rough estimate of the spaces between these 
occurrences of 0e<k for Yahweh, to see whether the places where 
they occur would occupy similar places in a manuscript. It is 
difficult, of course, to form any reliable conclusion with the 
material at hand, but, taking Ginsburg's Hebrew Bible as the 
standard, nearly all the occurrences of this variant in Genesis 
would point to a manuscript in which each column contained 
something like ten or eleven lines of Ginsburg's printed text. 
There is also an indication in two cases that resort had to be 
made to a second, presumably Elohistic, manuscript for material 
corresponding to about four lines of Ginsburg. 

3. Only one instance, I believe, occurs in the Pentateuch 
of the use of Oefc for Yahweh pointed with the points of Elohim, 
and that a very doubtful one: it is apparently used in B* in 
Deut. 3 : 24 ; but there are a number of undoubted instances 
elsewhere, though they are limited to the prophetical books. 

<Gen. 4:9 (A), 16 (AE); 6:6 (ADE), 7 (ADE);8:20 (AE); 12:17 (A); 13:10 
(ADE) Hs, 13 (ADE) 14 (AD); 15.0 (AD), 7 (AD); 16:5 (AD); 18 : 1 (A), 14 
(AD); 25:21 (ADE); 30:24 (ADE), 27 (ADE); 31:49 (ADE); 38:7 (ADE), 10 
(ADE); Exod. 4: 1 (BF), 10 (A), n (B), 30 (BAF'mg), 31 (BA); 5 = 2 (A), 17 (BAF), 
21 (BAF); 6:26 (BAF); 8:29 (25) (BA), 30 (26) (BA); 9 :S (BA), 29 (A); 10: II 
(B), 18 (B); 13:21 (BAF): 14:13 (BA), 31 (BAF); 15:1 (B); 16:7 (A), 7 (Ba?AF), 
8 (BAF), 9 (BAF), 33 (BAF); 19:3 (BAF), 7 (BAF), 8 (BAF) Hs, 18 (BA),2i (BAF) 
to,22(BF),23(BAF),24(BAF);22:ll (10) (BAF); 23: I7(BAF), where Ki5ptos=1"nK; 
24 : 2 (BAF), 3 (BAF), 5 (BA), 16 (BAF) ; 28 : 23 (29) (BAF) ; 32 : 30 (BAF) ; 35 : 30 
(BAF); 36:2 (BAF); Lev. 3:9 (BA); 21:21 (BA); 22:18 (BAF); Numb. 9 : 19 
(BAF) ; 15 : 30 (BAF) ; 16 : 5 (BAF), 1 1 (BAF) ; 22 : 13 (BAF), 22 (BAF), 23 (BAF), 
24 (BAF), 25 (BAF), 26 (BAF), 27 (BAF), 28 (BAF), 31 (BAF), 31 (AF), 32 (BAF), 
35 (BAF); 23:3 (BAF), 5 (BAF), 8 (BAF), 12 (BAF), 16 (BAF), 26 (BAF); 24:13 
(BAF); 31:41 (BAF); Deut. 2 : 14 (B*),I5 (BF); 4:20 (B); 8 : 3 (BAF), 26 (BA.F); 
II : 17 (A) ; 12: II (BAF?), 21 (BAF'mg); 21 : 9 (A); 29 :20 (19) (BA); 31 :27 (BAF). 
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In ninety-one cases s tcvptos 6 8e<k is the equivalent of the 
name Yahweh by itself. With but few exceptions, these 
instances come under two heads: (1) those in the chapters 
immediately following the Yahweh-Elohim section of Genesis 
(2:4^ — 3:24) — there are 6 in chap. 4; and (2) the rest. The 
former, I would say, look back to copies of the Hebrew text 
where the conflation of the two names prevailed still further 
than it does at present ; the latter, to a further use than exists 
at present of the interpretative Elohim with the possessive suf- 
fixes already spoken of. Whether this latter had its origin in a 
Hebrew text or in the Greek translation is not clear ; it is, at 
any rate, immaterial to my present purpose. 

On the other hand, there are only ten cases 6 in which KvpiK 
stands for Elohim. 

One result seems to follow from a comparison of this list with 
that of the instances of 0e6<i standing for Yahweh, namely, that the 
source of variation cannot have been a scribal error on the part 
of the writers of the Greek manuscripts. In that case the con- 
fusion between the two Greek words would have occurred in more 
equal proportions. It must have had its origin in the Hebrew. 

I have not included in the above list a certain number of 
cases, 7 eleven (twelve) in number, in which Kvpim stands not 

5Gen.4:6(AE), 9 (E), 13 (E), 15 (AE) Hs,2t (ADE); 5:29 (AE); 6:3(AE),5 
(ADE),8(ADE);7:l (ADE), 5 (ADE), 16 (A); 8:21 (A),2I (AE); I0:9(AE); 11:9 
(AD); 24:40 (A); 29:31 (AE); Exod.4:l (A), II (AF), 22 (18) (A); lo:9(B ab . A), 24 
(BA),26(BA); 12:31 (BAF); 13:5 (BAF), 8 (BAF), 9 (B), II (BAF); 15:26 (B); 
19:22 (BF); 20:7 (B); 34:14 (BAF); Lev. 18:5 (BAF); 19:12 (BAF), 14 (BAF), 
16 (BAF), 28 (BAF), 32 (BAF), 37 (BAF); 20:8 (A), 26 (BAF); 22:3 (BAF), 9 
(BAF); Deut. 1:41 (BAF), 45 (B); 2:14 (B sb .); 3: 20 (BAF), 21 (BAF); 4:3 (BAF), 
12 (B»), 20 (AF), 21 (B»mg.), 35 (BAF), 39 (BAF); 5:11 (B^g.); 6: 12 (BAF), 18 
(BAF); 7:lS (B»AF); 8:1 (B), 20 (B<*.); 9: 18 (BAF), 22 (AF); 10:13 (BAF); 11:4 
(AF); I2:I4(BAF), 25 (BAF), 26 (BAF); 14:2 (BAF); 15:2 (BAF), 4 (BAF), 20 
(BAF); 16:2 (BAF), 15 (BAF), 16 (BAF); 17:10 (BAF); 18:7 (B), 12 (BAF); 21:9 
(BF); 24:4 (BAF); 28:7 (BAF), 9 (AF), II (BAF), 13 (BAF), 24 (B), 64 (BAF); 
29:4 (3) (BAF); 30:8 (BAF), 9 (BAF); 31 =4 (B). 

•Gen. 19:29 (A); 21:2 (A), 6 (AD); 48:15 (B); Exod. 3:4 (BAF); 13:19 
(BAF); 18:1 (BAF); 20:1 (BAF); Lev. 2:13 (BAF); Deut. 25:18 (A)- In addi- 
tion to these, irfpioj =r 5S in Numb. 23:8, where the translator probably took 3S as 
an abbreviation for Elohim. 

'Exod. 8 : 10 (6) ; 9 : 30 (A-no suff. in Heb.) ; Deut. 4 : 5 (B) ; 9:5 (BAF) ; 15 : 20 
(B); 18:5 (B), 12 (B); 30: 1 (B), 3 (BAF), 3 (B), 6 (BAF), 7 (A). 
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only for Yahweh, but also for the added interpretative Elohim 
with the possessive suffix. 

To complete our lists we have to insert one 8 of cases in which 
(o) Kvpiof (o) 0e<k stands for Elohim simply — twelve in all, as 
compared with ninety-one in which Kvpios 6 6e6<; corresponds to 
Yahweh alone. 

I add to these the testimony of the other Greek versions : 

Aquila agrees with LXX in reading #eo? for Yahweh in Gen. 
30 : 24. He also has 0e<k for the tetragrammaton in Exod. 4 : 24 
— a curious place for it, especially with such a translator as 
Aquila. Symmachus has, like Aquila, 6eo<s for Yahweh in Gen. 
30 : 24. In the Hexapla of Gen. 4 : 1 0&h is quoted as the repre- 
sentative of the Hebrew of that passage, and Kvpios 6 Beds is 
given for Yahweh per se in the Heb. of Gen. 4 : 26. Under the 
hexaplaric heading "aXXo?," d&k corresponds to Yahweh in Lev. 
7: 35, Numb. 23:5; to Yahweh, in Numb. 14:9. 

On the other hand, there are no cases of /evpto? representing 
Elohim, and, so far as it goes, the evidence from the Hexapla 
bears out my theory that in one edition of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures Elohim was substituted for Yahweh, but not Yahweh for 
Elohim. 

The whole of all these uninteresting-looking lists of figures 
point, I think, inevitably to the following conclusions : 

The prevailing type of Hebrew Bible before the establish- 
ment of the present Textus Receptus was very like it, and may 
be taken to be represented by, let us say, the text of Ps. 14, 
with Yahweh and Elohim used in varying proportion. But there 
was also another type, of later origin than the first, but repre- 
sented by the text of Ps. 53, in which Elohim took the place of 
Yahweh altogether. This was prepared for the ordinary reader, 
who was saved from any risk of transgressing the law which was 
held to be the logical outcome of the law of Lev. 24 : 16. There 
are also less clear indications of a third class of text in which 
both names were used together. A fragment of this is to be 

8 Gen. 6:12 (ADE), 13 (D?), 22 (A); 8:15 (ADE); 9:12 (AE); 28:20 (AD); 
Lev. I9:I4(BAF); 2I:7(BAF), 8 (BAF); 2S:i7;(BAF), 43 (BAF); Deut. 31:17 
(BAF). 
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found in Gen. 2:4 — 3:24, and we have the alternative of sup- 
posing that the use of Yahweh plus Elohim with the possessive 
suffix is due to the same source, which is the less possible, or 
that the interpretative word with its suffix is such as Moses 
would naturally insert at a time when the new name was strange 
to the people, or would be ascribed to him by the narrator. 

It is claimed for this theory that it goes to the root of the 
matter and endeavors to explain the actual phenomena as they 
occur. What would follow from it, if established, would be a 
re-examination of the whole question of the composition of the 
Pentateuch to see whether it was borne out in other respects. It 
is possible that other questions of terminology and phraseology 
might also find their settlement in it. It is quite conceivable 
that the Elohistic version contained adaptations of language 
suited to the times in which it had its birth. The existence of 
euphemisms — e. g., the substitution of other words for what 
might be called indelicate expressions, such as we find occa- 
sionally in the margin of the Massoretic text — falls quite within 
this theory of a popular version, if they are readings derived 
from an Elohistic version. 

I have endeavored to set forth the theory as it presents itself 
to my mind. May it find, if approached for impartial examina- 
tion, just as much or as little favor as it deserves! 

SUPPLEMENTAL. 

Since the above paper was written, I have come across several 
confirmations of my theory from the Hebrew fragments of 
Ecclesiasticus, some of more force than others : 

(1) Ecclus. 45 : 2, Hebrew text D" , nbs = LXX dylav (for this 
use of ayto? cf. Isa. 60 : 9 ; Jer. 3:21), but the Hebrew margin has 
'*'>, the two divine names being interchanged exactly in the way 
I suggested. 

(2) Ecclus. 5 : 4, the only passage in the fragments of Codex 
C (in Levy's edition D) which has the tetragrammaton. But in 
Codex A ^8 is substituted. This, of course, may stand simply 
for bx, as in one passage in the Pentateuch ; or it may originally 
have stood as 'bit forDVlbX. Here again the Greek has 6 Kvpioi, 
as it has in many other places in this book for bx. 
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(3), (4) Ecclus. 35 : 22, Greek oKwptos, Hebrew ^S , but margin 
ym&; 40, here the Greek had a different text; Hebrew bs, but 
margin "j'rb;?. Is there not some probability of these two indi- 
cating that 'pIS and "|V3? were later substitutes in some cases 
for is or '^S and earlier than the substitution ''SIS ? 

Further, in the preceding paper I have not attempted in any- 
way to discuss the question as to the use of the name Yahweh 
in the Pentateuch before Exod., chap. 3. I have recognized its 
presence there, and only said that in many places the LXX 
apparently read Elohim. At the same time, I have guarded 
myself still further by saying (1) that " l '" (as in the Ecclesiasti- 
cus fragments) might easily be confused with 'S; and (2) that 
KC and 0C might also easily change places. 

A third reason might also be admitted, perhaps, in some 
cases. There is evidence that the translation of the LXX was 
in some places a matter of dictation, first of the Hebrew, then of 
the Greek. If a Jew were dictating the Hebrew to a Greek 
translator, he would substitute Adonai or Elohim for Yahweh, at 
the same time generally indicating the substitution he was 
making. If he occasionally forgot to do this, the result would 
be that Oefc would appear in the Greek instead of xvpioi. 

I have been challenged to take one or two passages as test 
cases for my theory. The first is Gen. 4 : 1 which, if trans- 
lated literally from the Hebrew, means, "I have gotten a man, 
namely, Yahweh." It is on all sides admitted that this is a very 
difficult passage. The LXX translates 81& tov deov, and the diffi- 
culty has been felt by Jewish commentators as well as Christian. 
The Targum of Onkelos reads PlSH for HS. If this was the 
original reading, then the Bih tou deov of the LXX, so far as the 
preposition is concerned, is on all fours with the Bid, (=flS32) 
Kvplov of Josh. 1 1 : 20. But, to pass from this, so long as we 
simply take the received Hebrew text, it is conceivable that the 
objective case in opposition with "a man" might stand, either by 
looking at the etymology of the name Yahweh, or by holding 
that m»T"TlS represents {TIT TlDS fiS. 9 We should, then, be 

'It is noticeable, in this connection, that both the archaic Hebrew letters and the 
Greek form in the manuscripts mm represent a word of two syllables of identical 
value, so far as the consonants are concerned, such as S*Pi"P would be, and not the 
form Yawheh or Jehovah. 
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able to look forward from this to the 2v el 6 &px6pevo<: ; of Matt. 
11:3 and other passages. But now comes in my theory. I cannot 
imagine a Jewish reader of the Hebrew Scriptures, even in later 
times (say, about the last one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
years B. C.) , pronouncing the tetragrammaton. If he did not, he 
must have substituted another name for it. The form in the 
Massoretic text, •"fliT, testifies to Elohim being one of the sub- 
stitutes. Now, if this were substituted in the passage we are 
treating, it would clearly convey no meaning to the hearers or 
readers. "I have gotten a man, namely, God." Here the diffi- 
culty would arise, and then would come the need for a para- 
phrase, and the obvious one to give sense would be "by the help 
of" or "with the co-operation of God." For the use of Bid by 
the LXX I have given the nearest analogy I can find. Unfortu- 
nately, Aquila's version for this verse does not exist ; but I have 
no doubt that he translated the Hebrew virv Kvpim (as Symmachus 
does in this passage), or still more probably avv xvpiov. The 
Oxford concordance {sub voce, aw) shows how often a vv = DS ; 
almost always, however, with the accusative ; and the other 
translations or translators have been influenced by this use. 

The second passage to be dealt with is also a difficult one — 
Gen. 4 : 26. Here again I take the Hebrew and the Greek just 
as they stand, and by comparing the two I say that xvpiov tow 
Oeov points to an extension of the Yahweh-Elohim section 
(2:4^ — 3:24) still farther than it goes at present. There are 
five passages in chap. 4 alone in which this is indicated, with a 
varying degree of unanimity, among the uncial manuscripts 
quoted by Swete ; but, as is well known, the best uncials fail us 
for the greater part of Genesis. 



